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Senate Told of 
‘Union-Busting’ 


In California 


La Follette’s Committee 


Asks New Legislation to 
Curb Anti-Labor Activity 


“The national policy 


for collective bargaining 


will never be secured in California, or elsewhere, so 
long as the belligerent employers’ association of the 
sort revealed in this report can carry on the practices 
outlined in the Oppressive Labor Practices Act with- 
out fear of severe sanctions.” 

This is one of the highlights of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee report, of which Senator Robert 
M. La Follette is chairman, submitted July 5. This was 


a report on employers’ associations 
and collective bargaining in the 
State of California and is entitled: 
“The Organization of Resistance 
to collective Bargaining in the Pe- 
ried from 1935 te 1939.” 


The report went on to name the 
half-dozen principal anti-labor or- 
ganizations in Califoraia, and claims 
that during the period specified 
they spent something like three 
million for union-busting. They are 
the Merchants and; Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles; South- 
ern Californians, Inc.; Industrial 
Association of San Francisco: As- 
sociated Farmers; Grower-Shipper 
Vegetable Association of Central 
California; Committee of Peace in 
Employment Relations. (The S. F. 
Industrial Association a few years 
ago was disbanded and was suc- 
ceeded by the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council, and has got along 
better with labor than its bitterly 
anti-union predecessor.) 

TREND TO REACTION 

Reviewing the reaction . against 
unionism after the first World 
War, and pointing out that there 
is already evidencé ‘of a similar 
reaction today, the report reminds 
that the secondary boycott ban was 
approved in the 1942 election in 
this state and that “the end is not 
yet in sight.” 

FIGHT FARM UNIONS 

The La Follette report says that 
employer erganizations have taken 
advantage of the exemption of farm 
wor ers from the Wagner Act to 
attack “through publicity, propa- 
ganda and outright strike-breaking 
tactics,” the spread of unionism to! 
the country-side. Newest method of 


attacking labor to develop in Cali- | 


fornia, it says, is the effort to or- 
ganize “semblance” of support from 
organizations of citizens, women, 
farmers and the general public. To 
secure such support, the employer 
groups always concealed their 
own participation, and turned to 
the resources of modern public re- 
lations experts.” * 

URGE NEW LEGISLATION 

Special legislation recommended 
to the Senate by Senator La Fol- 
lette and Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
would declare as criminal offenses 
(1) labor espionage, (2) profession- 
al strikebreaking, (3) use of mdus- 
trial munitions, (4) certain uses of 
private police systems, (5) anti- 
union vigilantism, (6) blacklisting, 
(7) “yellow-dog” contracts, (8) co- 
ercion against collective bargain- 
ing, (9) conspiracies by employers 
and employers’ associations to car- 
ry on such practices. 

La Foliette explained to the Sen- 
ate: “The legislative recommenda- 
tion contained in this report would 
symbolize as nothing else the stake 
of millions of men and women in 
the democracy we are striving to 
defend from aggression. Labor 
needs an assurance of its place in 
the industrialized society of the fu- 
ture.” 


Arizona Retail 
Clerks Granted 
45¢c Minimum 


Washington, D. C. 
Establishmnet of a 45c minimum 
rate for approximately 200 grocery 
store clerks in 20 retail stores in 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been ordered 
by the National War Labor Board 
to correct substandard rates. 
Employees are represented by 
the Retail Clerks Union, AFL. 
The Board approved the award 
of an arbitrator who recommended 
the institution of a scale of rates 


oOo 


Landlords Try 
To Bust Down 
Rent Ceilings 


San Francisco, Calif. 

(CFLNL) — Another of. 
the hydra-headed ugly 
monsters of inflation is 
\raising its head to destroy 
‘what stabilization there 
exists in rent control. Re- 
alty groups, chafing at the 
bit and drooling with an- 
ticipation at the weeps 
opportunities to get on 
quick, have been waging 
an intensive fight to remove any 
and all persons connected with the 
rent control division of OPA who 
are not. subservient to their wish- 
es. 
RENT-HOGS BUSY 

Shielding their attacks behind 
plausible but manuactured charg- 
; es, these unscrupulous profiteers 
hope to remove all obstacles in 
their way to send rents up to the 
sky. In a methodical manner they 
are trying to pick off any official 
of OPA’s rent division who has 
been and is determined to con- 
tinue to resist this nefarious cam- 
paign. 
OPA DOES GOOD JOB 


| 


that what stabilization has been 
achieved can be credited to the 
rent division of OPA. That the ef- 
forts to control inflation in this 
field have accomplished encourag- 
ing results can be attributed to 
the people who have been active- 
ly engaged in this work. It stands 
to reason, therefore, that this di- 
vision would become the target of 
the selfish clique of greedy profi- 
teers who have been held in check. 
Because the fight is coming more 
out into the open, the California 
State Federation of Labor feels 
obliged to drag all of the issues 
out into daylight so that labor can 
mobilize its full strength in sup- 
port of a continued effective rent 
control policy. 


Teachers Charter 100 
New Locals in Last 
Two Years, Is Claim 


Chicago, Illinois. 
The American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL affiliate has chart- 
ered 100 local unions in cities and 
towns of America during the last 
two years according to a report 
issued recently by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Irvin R. Kuenzli. Two years 
ago the teachers’ union set up as 
a goal the chartering of 100 new 
locals during the two year period 
1941-43. 


That goal has already been ac-| 


complished several weeks before 
the expiration of the federation’s 
fiscal year. The 100th local estab- 
lished since July, 1941 was re- 
cently chartered at Peoria, Il. 

Despite heavy losses to the 
armed forces and despite ever- 
increasing opposition from non- 
union teachers’ organizations, the 
federation has gained nearly 3,000 
members during the present year. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers is one of the most rap- 
idly growing “white collar’ unions 
in the American Federation of 
Labor. During the last 10 years 
the membership of the organiza- 
tion has multiplied five times and 
the number of locals has increased 
from less than 50 to 250. 


It has been common knowledge; 


| conqueror replied. 
| know that barite a war payee 
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Anaconda Slap ARMY DISCHARGE URGED 
On Wrist Had AS UNION ENTRANCE FEE 
FOR POST-WAR PERIOD 


Senator Truman 
Says Brass Hat 
Boys Waste Lot 
Of War Finances 


Washington, D. C. 

“Brass hats” are rapped over the 
knuckles by Senator Harry S. 
‘Truman (Dem., Mo.), chairman of 
a Senate committee which for 
nearly two years has been probing |. 
war activities. 

Duiing debate on the army’s 
$71,507,000,000 appropriation bill, 
Trusnan declared that unless Con- 
press takes hold of the purse 
strings, much of the money appro- 
priated for the war effort will be 


thrown away “for no good purpose | 


whatever.” 

“IT could stand here all afternoon 
and give examples showing that 
tremendous sums are being thrown 
away with a scoop shovel,” the 
Missourian declared. “The army 
and navy know how to waste 
money better than any other or- 
ganizations I have ever had any- 
thing to do*with. They do an ex- 
cellent job on the waste side. 

“T have almost become a pessi- 
rus’ in the job which has been 
given to me. It seems that when 
public funds are expended no one 
has any interest in what happens 
to them.” 

Truman said that $30,000,000 
was “thrown away wastefuily’” on 
an ordnance plant in Kansas. 
Camp Blanding, in Florida, 
described as a “tremendously 
wasteful proje:t,” while an ordn- 
ance plant in Tennessee wa3 even 
a more flagrant example of “wil- 
ful extravagance and waste.” 


The list of projects where the} 


interests of taxpayers were com- 
pletely disregarded could be con- 
tinued indefinitely, Truman said. 
Despite these misgivings, the ap- 
propriation, the largest in the his- 
tory of mankind, was adopted by 
& voice vote. No member of Con- 
gress feels he can afford to vote 
against a war appropriation. 


WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO IF BOMBINGS | 
COMMENCED AT 
YOUR WAR PLANT? 


Washington, D. C. 

The majority of American war 
plants are unprepared to provide 
emergency medical attention for 
workers! who are* victims of air 
raid, explosion, or other wartime 
plant disaster, surveys by OCD and 
the U. S. Public Health Service dis- 
close. 

Reports indicate, James M. Lan- 
dis, Director of Civilian Defense 
said, that only about one out of 
five of the larger war plants has 
made arrangements for hospitali- 
zation of war disaster victims and 
that among smaller plants the pro- 
portion is even less. 

“No one expects industrial plants 
to provide facilities themselves to 
care for victims of large scale dis- 
asters,” Landis said, “but these fa- 
cilities can be made available in 
almost every community, and war 
plants should ‘set up, before the 
need for them arises, definite plans 


and arrangements for providing. 


emergency medical attention for 
their personnel.” 

In a study conducted by the U.S. 
Public Health Service in 1940, he 
said, it was found that in plants 
of more than 100 employees only 
20.3 per cent of the workers had 
access to a full-time plant physi- 
sian, 27.6 per cent to a part-time 
plant physician while 52.1 per cent 
had none. In plants of less than 100 
employees, 94 per cent of the work- 
ers had no plant physician service. 


Laugh Or Not, There 
Are Thousands Just 
Like This Dumb Dora 


New York City. 

We are indebted to the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune for this one: 

A somewhat mature, well-round- 
ed woman with that non-war- 
working look bustled into 
Schrafft’s the other day, plumping 
herself down at a table where a 
young business wonian was Sitting 
and gloated: 

“I've just bought nine pairs of 
play shoes. Don’t you think that 
was smart of me?” 

The. other woman demurred, 
suggesting that the buying spree 
had only made it harder for some 
office worker, who had to. shop 
hurriedly on her ®inch hour, to 
get even one pair of play shoes. 

“Don’t give me any of that com- 
munistic rationing talk,” the shoe 
"Don’t you 


ER on?” 


was | 


| defend the accused, saying: 


Navy Approval 


Washington, D. C. 
Americans who feel a 
sense of outrage over the 
“slap on the wrist’ given 
the Anaconda Copper 
Company for imperiling 
the lives of our fighting 
men by foisting ‘$5,000,000 
of defective’ materials on 
to the government prob- 
ably won't feel any better 
eral Judge Thomas W. 
Slick defends the light 
sentence he handed out 
with the claim it is in line 


with the navy’s wishes. 

Readers will recall that Slick 
imposed fines totaling $31,000 on 
the company and five of its offi- 
cials in Federal court at Fort 
Wayne. 

Attorneys for Anaconda, after 
practically pleading guilty, offered 
| in extenuation of their clients a 
ease from Secretary of the Navy 

rank.Knox which eferred to An- 
|aconda in the most complimentary 
terms, 

This letter was written shortly 
before the fraud was exposed, but 
an equally flattering letter was 
written by Rear Admiral H. L. 
Brinser, head of the navy’s inspec- 
tion office, a month after the in- 
dictment. Anaconda counsel insist- 
ed that Brinser sought to mitigate 
the effect of the charges. 

Still another letter, dated a lit- 
tle more than a month ago and 
bearing the signature of the Office 
of Inspector of Navy Material in 
Cincinnati, declared the navy was 
0 pleased with the performance 

f Anaconda that the company was 
ness considered for an “E” award, 
signifying excellence in production. ! 

ee testimonials were referred 

o wy Judge Slick, in passing sen- |! 
betes He went out of his way to 
“These | 
men are not saboteurs. They are 
not disloyal citizens. They made a} 
mistake, but we do not need to re- 
form them.” 

“REGRETTABLE PUBLICITY” 

Slick said he thought the pub- 
licity was punishment enough for 
the company and its officials, but 
at the same time he termed it “re- 
grettable that there was so much 
publicity given to this—a criminal 
case—in the press.” 

Would it be in order to inquire: 
What would the judge have done 
if the defendants had been mem- 
bers of a labor union?-Would the 
navy “big wigs’ have rushed to 
their defense? 


McNutt Says Hiring 
Of Those Past 45 
Stepped Up Rapidly 


Washington, D. C. 

More than a* third of the total 
number of persons employed in 
May were 45 years of age or older, 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, re- 
ports. The steady rise in employ- 
ment among soldier workers in- 
dicates that employers are losing 
their prejudice against this group 
and are learning to value their ex- 
perience, he said. 

Of the 51,2 million persons em- 
ployed in April of this year, about 
37 per cent, or 18.8 millions, were 
of the older group. Workers laid 
off or retired as beyond the age 
limit have been reemployed. The 
skill, experience and judgment of 
these older men and women have 
proven invaluable in plants flooded 
by green workers. 

However, Mr. McNutt warns, the 
older worker must be utilized even 
more effectively if the 1943 labor 
requirements of essential industries 
are to be met. 

Older women, he explained, are 
not being employed as rapidly as 
older men. Although the employ- 
ment of older women has increased 
the figures still present less than 
one-fifth of all older women ‘in the 
country. 


Detroit Race Battles 
Lose 160,000 Man Days 


Washington, D. C. 

The man-days lost in Detroit 
during the three days of race riot- 
ing in that industrial city totalled 
160,000, Paul V. McNutt, WMC 
chairman, told a press conference. 
The worst absenteeism was fre- 


ort on the second day, when 75,- | 


Military service now, full union standing later! | quiries made as to the provisions 
That’s the substance of a new movement by 


Santa Cruz, California. 
from the armed services as 


the Santa | 


Cruz Labor Council, a program whereby any serviceman 
now who is not a union member may immediately step 
into a union job, with full union membership, ‘upon the 


The movement is designed to 
counteract the bitter anti-labor 
propaganda being dished out to 
troops—such propaganda as anti- 
labor Bibles issued to the Army, 
such propaganda as Eddie Rick- 
enbacker’s “tripe and trivia” 
against unions handed under the 
guise of patriotism to war work- 
ers and servicemen, such propa- 
ganda as Roane Waring, Ameri- 
can Legion head, has orated in 
Hitler-like anti-labor speeches. 
NEW UNION ACTS 

First suggested by a delegate 
from the Typographical Union in 
Santa Cruz, the proposal was dis- 
cussed for several weeks while 
the council decided on best course 
of action. Then Hospital Employes 
Union No. 700 of Santa Cruz, the 
city’s newest labor group, came 
forth with a smashing resolution, 
which the council adopted. 

Copies of the resolution were 
sent to the San Francisco metro- 
politan press, to other newspap- 
ers, and to union organizations in 
hope of promulgating a plan 
whereby servicemen will KNOW, 
upon their discharge, that Labor 
and union men actually did more 
than their share in winning the 
war. 

HERE’S RESOLUTION 

The resolution is as follows. 

WHEREAS, men of the armed 
forces of the United States, par- 
ticularly those serving on foreign 


| In Union 
| Circles 


MONTEREY 


The Monterey Labor Council last 
week 
Michigan City (Indiana) Labor 
Beason for a year, hoping to get 
new ideas and information about 
organized labor in the mid-West. 
| A good idea, too. 

* 

Discussion of a Labor Day cele- 
| bration was highlight of the Mon- 
terey Labor Council meeting. A 
proposal was made that Organized 
Labor here sponsor a dance and 
have an outside speaker for a short 
address. Delegates were asked to 
contact their unions and report re- 
action of members at the next la- 
bor council meeting next Tuesday 
night. 


* 

Congratulations to officers of the 

labor council—all re-elected by 
acclamation. 


RWLB SPURNS PAY 
INCREASES FOR 
FRESNO WORKERS 


Fresno, California 

Employees of the Western Com- 
press Company at Fresno and Tu- 
lare were recently denied general 
increases in wages, since the board 
found that they had already re- 
ceived imcreases amounting to 41 
per cent since January 1, 1941. 
They now receive an average of 
78 cents an hour. 

The RWLB approved unanimous- 
ly a recommendation of the referee 
which heard the labor dispute be- 
tween the company and Local No. 
254 of the United Cannery, Agri- 
cultural, Packing and Allied Worke:}' 
ers of America, CIO. 

The Regional Board directed that 
the 48-hour week shall form the 
basis of work during the period of 
the year when compressing of cot- 
ton is at its height, with overtime 
at time and a half after more than 
8 hours per day. During the period 
when the company is engaged prin-. 
cipally in warehousing, the work 
week is fixed at 40 hours. 

The union had asked a wage in- 


* 


crease of 12% cents an hour and a 


40-héur basic work week through- 
out the year. 


I envy no man who knows more 


than myself, but pity them that} 


know less.—Sir Thomas Browne. 
To see what is right and not do 


An honorab!e discharge 
full initiation fee for a union— 
close of the war. 


soil, have been flooded’ with 
strongly anti-union propaganda 
advising them that Organized La- 
bor is holding up production of 
materials vital to the prosecution 
of the war, and 

WHEREAS, this fact will tend 
to turn many of these fighting 
men, who have never before had 
occasion to seek employment and 
become familiar with the prin- 
ciples of Organized Labor, against 
any form of unionism, and 
WHEREAS, high initiation fees 
for entrance into unions to secure 
future employment may tend to 
erystalize this anti-union feeling 
among war veterans upon their 
return, therefore be it 
RESOLVED, that Santa Cruz 
Central Labor Union, AFL, hereby 
goes on record as fostering @ 
movement for all unions to accept | 
an honorable discharge from the | 
armed forces as full initiation fee 
for any union governing work for 
which the applicant is competent- 
ly fitted, and further be it 
RESOLVED, that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Interna- 
tional Headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and to 
all international unions with the 
request that all lecal unions be 
notified of this action with a re- 
quest for similar action by ail Ja- 
bor unions in the United States of 
‘America, 

Adopted in regular session, July 
9, 1943. 

Submitted by Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty Local 700, American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal 
Employes, AFL. 

SANTA CRUZ CENTRAL 
LABOR UNION, 

KASPAR BAUER, Pres. 

T. H. DEANE, Sec.-Treas. 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Painters—Routine meeting, offi- 
cers elected, incumabents returned 
to office. 


voted to subscribe to the|= 


* * 


Cannery Workers—Big meeting, 
four new members, negotiations 
continued for new contract. 

* * * 

Electricians — New temporary 
agreement now in effect; new offi- 
cers installed last week. 

* & *% 

Bartenders — Great activity in 

this line but big turnover in man- 


| power aes Bicets ee officers busy. 


Monterey CLU 
Returns All 


Key Officers 


By motion at last week’s meet- 
ing, the Monterey Peninsula Cen- 
tral Labor Council at Monterey 
returned all present incumbents to 
office for another term of six 
months. 

Heading the list is President E. 
D. McCutcheon, Vice President 
Cowell, Secretary-Treas. Wayne 
Edwards, and Sergeant-at-Arms 
John Burke. 

Duri the: summer season, when 
Secretary Wayne Edwards takes 
his annual vaction, Pearl Bennett, 
secretary of the Bartenders, will 
serve as acting secretary of the 


labor council, it was voted. 
ad 


Howard Finally 
Confirmed As 
Cruz Postmaster 


Orin T. Howard, prominent la- 
bor leader in the Santa Cruz area 
for several years, was confirmed 
by the U. S. Senate as postmaster 
of the city of Santa Cruz last wéek. 

Howard was appointed acting 
postmaster almost a year ago while 
he was secretary of the Santa Cruz 
Labor Council and secretary-bus- 


BS eee coe or of prin- ve pena Sus on ag 


of Santa Cruz ¢ nty. 


_|Labor Manacled! 


State Federation of Labor — 
Analyzes Fascist Law 
Adopted by Tories 
In Congress 


San Francisco, California. 


(CFLNL) —In passing the Smith-Connally bill, 
labor's enemies have dealt a treacherous blow to 
one of the most sacrificing sections of the American 
people—labor. At a time when all production rec- 
ords have astounded a wondering world, American 
i\labor’s reward is a kick in the groin. For the many 
sacrifices made by the army in overalls, they have 
received as thanks this pair of handcuffs. That the 
home front will be seriously weakened unless this 
danger is overcome cannot'be denied by any serious 


responsible person. 
Because of the grea y = Butcher Stand 
On Meat Gets 
Labor Backing 


San Francisco, Calif. 


|of this Hitler measure, the Feder- 
lation is submitting a brief and | 
succinct analysis of it. 

1. The President is empowered 
to take over war plants when pro- 
duction is threatened by a strike 
or other labor disturbance. 

2. Anyone responsible in any 
way, including “conspiring” with 
others, for interfering with the 
operation of such plants by a 
strike or other interruption, or 


who aids such a strike either by (CFLNL) alling upon 
directing it or providing funds, ' President Roosevelt to in- 
such as strike or unemployment stitufe an immediate in- 
benefits, for its ¢onduct, will be | ; = Saas 
punished by a fine up to $5,000, | Vos Sonn a Pade ¥ 
imprisonment for. one year, or ustry, irom € ives OC 
both. producer to the retailer, 
8. The National War Labor the Western Federation of 
Butchers have issued a 


Board is given certain increased | 
iclear eXposition of the 


| Dawers, but its present right to 

order union-shop settlements is 

|so restricted that it is doubtful present near-collapse of 

whether it can grant a closed shop} the industry and a program that 
would undoubtedly save the situa- 

tion if it were put into effect. 


or even maintenance of member- 
ship. Since the bill was passed the 
Attorney-General has ruled that| MUST CONTINUE RATIONING 
the latter can be granted and poss-| The position of this organization, 
|ibly even a union shop, but he has| reached some time ago and only 
|made it clear that these rulings | strengtHened by subsequent devel- 
| are open to court action. | opments, is that rationing must be 
4. No member of the NWLB | continued, and that ceiling prices 
who has a direct interest in a dis- must be imposed from the live- 
pute before the Board as an offi- | stock producer to the wholesaler, 
cer, employee or representative of | from the wholesaler to the jobber, 
either party to the dispute may| from the jobber to the retailer, 
participate in the Board’s decision. | and from the retailer to the pub- 
This has already resulted in the/lic. And because of the Butchers’ 
NWLB’s Trucking, Shipping and intimate knowledge of the situa- 
Nonferrous Metals Commissions | tion, they speak with no little au-— 


(SEE TE Salts baa Se a tet AE So ae AS ee i 


being shorn of their powers. 

5. Before a strike may be call- 
ed a 30-day “cooling off” period is 
required: notice of intention to; 
strike must be given by employee 
representatives to the Secretary 
of Labor, the NWLB and the 


a secret ballot election among the 


VICIOUS PROVISION 
This provision is the most out- 
standingly vicious one, as well as; 


war demands, in the bill. In con- 
trast with labor’s no-strike pledge, 


off” period was aptly described by 


period. It places in charge of the 
secret ballot election a body 
which, by its own actions has been 
discredited in the eyes of the 
workers, who have no reason to 
depend upon its justice or impar- 
tiality. Furthermore, violation of 
the section providing for the sec- 
ret ballot will result in the impo- 
sition of a civil penalty so large 
that it could destroy the treasury 
of any union in the United States. 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

6. No labor organization can 
give political contributions to the 
election campaigns of presidential, 
vice-presidential and congression- 
al candidates. This sets unions 
apart from other fraternal and 
non-profit organizations, giving 
the employers a free hand to use 
stooge-organizations any way they 
see fit to accomplish their pur- 
poses. 

HOW THEY VOTED 

The vote of California Senators 
and Congressmen on over-riding 
the President’s veto of the Smith- 
Connally bill is as follows: 
SENATE 

TO SUSTAIN THE VETO: 
Downey. Senator Johnson was ill 
and unable to vote. 

HOUSE 

TO SUSTAIN THE VETO: 
Carter, Holifield, Outland, Rogers, 
Roiph, Voorhis, Welch. 

TO OVERRIDE THE VETO: 
Anderson, Elliott, Gearhart, Hin- 
shaw, Leroy Johnson, Ward John- 
son, Lea, Poulson. 

NOT VOTING BUT PAIRED IN 
FAVOR OF OVERRIDING: Cos- 
tello, Phillips. 

NOT VOTING AND UNPAIR- 
ED: Ford, Izac, King, Sheppard, 
Tolan. 


How About Starnes 
Investigating Dies? 


Dies’ colleague, Joe Starnes of 
Alabama, defended the Dies com- 
mittee in the house against charg- 
es of protecting seditious groups. 
He said that the committee had 
investigated the Ku Klux Kian and 
found nothing bad about it. Set- 
ting Dies to investigate the Klan 
is like setting Hoover to investi- 


—— 
semitism, 


NLRBB, and before the 30'days are | 
up, the latter body must conduct | 


employees on the proposed strike. | 
fhe most incredible in view of the | 
this permits strikes. The “cooling | 


the President himself in his veto} 
message as a probable “boiling” | 


thority when they not only charge 
| the lack of price ceilings on the 
livestock producer with being re-~ 
| Sponsible for the present chaos in 
| the industry, but openly accuse 
the packers of refusing to recog- 
i nize that “business as usual” has 
no part in the midst of the war | 
emergency, and of having insti- 
tuted a slow-down strike that is 
hurting the armed forces, the 
| Lend- -Lease program and the en- 
| tire war effort as well as the ci- 
vilians, 
BACK BUTCHER STAND 

Since this whole problem is one. 
| that directly and acutely concerns 
workers, the organized labor 
| movement is expressing its confi- 
dence in the Butchers’ Federa- 
tion’s program, and is backing to 
the limit its efforts to adjust mat- 
ters and bring an end to a situa- 
tion fraught with extreme danger 
to all concerned. 


WHERE WERE 
THE PEOPLE 
YOU ELECTED? 


Washington, D. C. 

Here’s 2 note on absenteeism, 
particularly beamed at war work- 
ers in big city industrial areas. 

When the Republican—poll-tax- 
er-defeating gang was doing its 
best to promote inflation and wipe 
out real wages in the amendments 
to the OPA appropriation bill 
crippling enforcement, forbidding 
subsidies, grade labelling, etc., the 
Democrats were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

For example: the vote to knock 
out price enforcement by lopping 
off $35,000,000 from the OPA was 
passed by 185 to 147—a majority 
of 38. Altogether, 99 Democrats 
were away from the House when 
the vote was taken.. 

Democratic absentees from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago could have reversed the ma- 
jority and saved price control 
from the House wrecking crew. _ 

Most of these absentees wee 
win-the-war Congressmen. Get af- 
ter them and tell them they won't 
win the war by minding fences 
outside of Washington—-in fact, 
they won’t even mind their fences. 
too well! 


| 
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gute the National Association of | she 
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OFFENSIVE UNDER WAY AT LAST 
Finally our long-awaited offensive against the axis 
powers has started. Till now practically the only kind of 
fighting the armies of the United Nations have been 
doing has been outright defense or attack to recover ter- 
ritory previously invaded by the enemy. But on July 
10th, when our armies landed in Sicily, there was started 
what most people accept as the opening of an offensive 
that should not stop until the armies of the United Nations 
reach Berlin and Tokio, after Italy has been eliminated 
from the war. 


It-has been a long and trying time to wait for this 
hour. During this waiting period invaded China and 
Russia have been standing resolutely up against every- 
thing the enemy could turn loose on them. Thus far 
these two countries have faced the brunt: of battle. At 
mo time has either China or Russia faltered. Nor have 
they considered quitting till complete victory is won. It 
as the steadfastness and stubbornness of these unyielding 
people that future history, in all liklihood, will. record 
not only saved them from extinction, as nations, and 

enslavement for their race, but which also helped 
save us from the same fate. 


What China and Russia have done for us is to fight 
the enemy to a standstill, thus holding them over a period 
of years, during which this delay has made it possible 
for us to prepare for the major offensive, which we only 
now are just starting. As a result, we are now pretty 
well prepared, to play a larger part in this global struggle. 

Practically all Americans recognize that this war must 
be fought and won, no matter what it costs and regard- 
less of how long it may take. Labor everywhere in the 
United States is both ready and willing to keep our home 
front in fighting trim. With very few exceptions organ- | 
ized labor is doing this regardless of how little credit they 
may get for it. But organized jabor is out to win this 
war, whether or not any credit is given the workers for 
the part they are playing to make victory possible. 

Entirely too much attention has been paid to the one- 
tenth of one per cent of organized workers, who have 
staged unauthorized wildcat strikes. Because one person 
out of every thousand union members has gone on strike, 


when the other 999 have not and do not intend to strike 


till this war is won, it is not fair to blame those 999 and | 


all organized labor for what a vanishing fraction of the 
workers may be doing. Yet that is what our kept press 
iS saying and our fascist-leaning Congress used as their 
excuse for passing their vicious anti-strike bill over the 
veto of President Roosevelt. However, regardless of the 
injustice of all this to our American labor unions our 
organized workers, almost to the last. man and woman, 
are nevertheless out to lick the axis and on the production 
they are proving to all, who want to see, that they 

are really doing it. 
Instead of throwing down the boys at the front our 


W. G. Kenyon, Barbers 


union people are giving them magnificent and wonderful 
support. They will continue doing this till this war is won. 

In the meantime it is nothing short of disgusting to 
See a reactionary anti- union Congress declare war on 
all organized labor with their anti-strike bill, when they 
Should be joining hands with our unions in helping to 


hasten the day of victory against the axis. Our men at 
the front have a right to receive this wholehearted co- 


operation. 


FURTHER DELAY INEXCUSABLE 
Why have not our authorities at Washington settled 
the miners’ controversy? As matters now stand our 
War Labor Board and our government should be blamed 
directly for present and future flare-ups and walkouts in 
our coal mines. 

__ It is apparent and plain to all that neither the War 
Labor Board, nor those upholding them, are nearly as | 
Much concerned about getting coal mined as they are! 
to rub it into the miners. | 

_ The worst feature of this entire mess is that the miners 

far more fully justified in what they have done than 

Sir defamers are for their attitude. The miners have 

sal gri ces that are being ignored. The attitude of 
t ar Labor Board seems to be that the only agree- 
ment they will sanction is one that ignores the claims 


e to the miners, instead of being governed by 
hat anti-union fanatics may desire. ; 

When the miners and their employers in a large por- 

af the coal mines actually did reach an agreement 

cuse does the War Labor Board have for not 

and letting those who had thus agreed proceed 


war, as we are engaged, those in control 
ize that the important duty resting on them 
accoegeite eantiy of coal. 
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Board Admits 


‘Little Steel’. 
Formula Dead 


Washington, D.C. 
Even the National War 


oer Board has admitted 


that the “Little Steel’’ for- 
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mula on wages is crumb-| 


ling. The admission came 
in @ unanimous board 
statement demanding ef- 


fective action by the ad- 


ministration to roll back 
prices. 
Congress was remind- 


ed by the WLB that last 


October it- passed a law 
calling for stabilization of “wages 
and prices” at September 15 lev- 
els, but that so far the curbs have 
been enforced only on wages. 

The WLB backed subsidies to 
reduce runaway ‘prices and intim- 
ated that if living costs are not 
hauled back soon, the “Little 
Steel” formula—which limits wage 
increases to 15 per cent above the 
rates prevailing in January, 1941 
—will have to go. 


LEANS TOWARD LABOR 

Thus the board is now leaning 
toward the position taken by labor 
that the formula must be repealed 
as unfair to workers. If it is scrap- 
ped, union chiefs are confident 
that will mean fairer considera- 
tion for the reasonable wage re- 
quests of railroad employes and 
other workers. 

Detailed figures were included 
in the WLB statement on how 
prices have -skyrocketed — since 
Congress enacted the stabilization 
law. It cited Department of Labor 


| indexes showing that in the first 


six months after passage of that 
law, overall living costs rose 6.2 per 
cent, and some foods, such as fresh 
fruits and vegetables, climbed by 
nearly 60 per cent. Actually, the 
advance has been much greater 
than the indexes disclose. 


| LID DOWN ON WAGES 


Meanwhile, the lid has been 
maintained on wages, the board 
declared. It pointed out that in 
only 97 out of 23,779 wage adjust- 
ment cases acted upon between 
October, 1942, and April, 1943, 
were the pay raises sufficient to 
warrant any increase in prices. 

“The increased cost of food has 


| already worked a hardship on 


many wage earners whose rates 


| have been stabilized, particularly 


upon those in the lower wage 
groups, the greater part of whose 
income is spent on food,” the 
board said. 

“This increasing cost of food 
gravely affects our wage stabil- 
ization program. The board states 
with all the emphasis at its com- 
mand that this program calls for 
@ prompt carrying forward of the 
announced policies of the admin- 
istration affecting the cost of 
food.” 


LITTLE LUTHER 


“Well,” Mr. Dilworth said con- 
tentedly, ‘congress has finally 
taken the bit in its teeth.” 

“What bit, Pop?” inquired Little 
Luther. * 

“It has begun to show those bu- 
reaucrats in Washington a thing or 
two. Now, we won’t have so much 
of this regimentation from OPA. 
Thirty-five millions cut from their 
appropriation! Hah! Congress has 
shown its hand, Luther.” 

“In the pcople’s pocket again, eh 
Pop?” 

“Now, now, Luther. Congress is 
the steady hand on the rudder of 
the ship of state. Mr. Roosevelt has 
been shown he’s nothing but a 
cabin boy.” 

“And the people—they’re in the 
brig, Pop?” 

“Luther! The peose will find 
that if free enterprise is given its 
head, that we’ll all be on our way.” 

‘To the poorhouse,” Little Luther 
said quietly. 

‘!m_ afraid, Luther, you don't 
grasp the full meaning of this great 
achievement by the Republican 
party. With the help of some loyal 
southern Democrats; they have 
now wrested control from those 
who would stifle the American way 
of life through rationing, profit- 
destroying, socialistic schemes of 
rade labeling, price control and 
subsidies.” 

‘Aren’t you for subsidies, Pop?” 

“Luther, I stand four-square with 
the congress of the United States. 
Subsidies may be all right in Eng- 
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IT’S NOACCIDENT THAT MEN 
Buy UNION -LABEL HATS. 


HATS BEARING THIS LABEL. | THE 


NUMBER oF © 


ARE BETTER HATS-MADE | FARMERS In'HE 


JAPAN—A WORLD PROBLEM, 
by H. J. Timperly. John Day Co., 
New York, N. Y. $1.75 
= In this volume the information 
is far better than its interpretation. 
The author tortures his own ima- 
gination in attempting to construct 
airtight parallels between Nazism 
;and Nipponism. While all ultra- 
|nationalism is essentially alike, yet 
‘each expression of this curse on 
‘humanity has its own distinguish- 
‘ing ugly features. The author 
| maintains: “History demonstrates 
‘that megalomaniacal ideas have 
;been working in the blood of the 
| Japanese, not merely for genera- 
tions but for centuries.” If that is 
true, then, there never was a 
chance and there never cen be a 
chance for a durable peace with 
Japan. The land of the “Rising 
Sun” is beyond reform, therefore. 
Mr. Timperly rightfully castigates 
Japanese militarism and imperial- 
ism but criticizes those who stress 
the economic basis of class divi- 
sions in Japan and of Nipponese 
aggressive foreign policy. To him 
it’s largely “deeprooted psycholo- 
gical forces that have been spur- 
ring on the Japanese to world do- 
mination”. Perhaps this bacillus in 
the blood of the Japanese ruling 
clique prefers to feed on oil, rubber, 
and steel rather than on rice! 
Don’t other countries have similar 
tastes? The author’s prescription— 
which seems sound to us—doesn’t 

fit his diagnosis. Mr. Timperly 
stresses that “It will be the part 

of wise statesmanship to make it 
possible for a genuinely reformed 

Japan to take her proper place 

*1 the comity of nations. . . She 
will need to be given reasonable 
assurances that, as fore-shadowed 

in the Atlantic Charter, she will be 
able to enjoy access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw 

materials of the world.” 
* s * 

RANGE RIDER, by W. H. B. 
Kent, published by The Macmillan 
Company, 193 pages, $2.00. 

If you like wéstern tales, here’s 
one -you’ll rave’ about—W. H. B. 


adventures in the same light and 
airy style that makes the reader 
complete the novel at one sitting, 
jand then go back for more. 


Although “Range Rider” is com- 
plete in itself, it is far more in- 
teresting if the reader has read 
“The Tenderfoot” and has it handy 
to see how Stirling handled the 
situations mentioned. We'd recom- 
mend the two as a fine gift set for 
a workingman who likes Westerns. 

“Range Rider” opens succinctly 
with a dead cowboy, killed bé- 


AND 
BIG DISAPPOINTMENT 

A little chicken who played 
around with the other chicks acted 
like any other chick until he got 
to be of @ size. All other roosters 
were chasing pullets, but not this 
one. He preferred to mind his own 
business, never paying attention to 
pullets or hens. After watching 
him awhile, his mother said angrily: 

“You’re turning into a queer la- 
la, a pansified sissy. Listen, you 
feathered fairy, if your magnificent 
old father could see you now, he’d 
turn over in his grayy!” 

K cd * 

THE WIFELY TOUCH 

Mrs. Smythe-Smythe gave her 
husband a neat little kiss on the 
back of his bald head. Shocked out 
of his newspaper, he said irritably: 

“That’s the second time you've 
kissed me, dear, in four months.” 

“Well”, crooned Mrs. Smythe- 
Smythe, “you want me to shew a 
little interest in the physical side 
of marriage, don’t you, dear?” 

cs Ok * 

NOTHING FROM NOTHING 

A man who had bought a dozen 
doughnuts ate one and brought 
back the rest. 

“How would you suggest that I 
improve my doughnuts?”, asked 
the shop manager. 

“Fhe only way your doughnuts 
could be improved would be to 
make the holes bigger”, came the 
reply. 

+ 2 2 
INTERNAL DISSENSION 

The young bride was serving 
roast turkey. It was roasted to a 
beautiful brown. The husband said 
happily: 

“And I see you have stuffed it, 
too!” 

“Oh, no, dear—it wasn’t hollow.” 

cs * * 
APPROPRIATE TONGUE 

Day after day a woman demand- 
ed to see the president of a big 
university. The president refused 
to see her unless she stated her 
business, and this she refused to do. 
Her persistence wore down the of- 
fice force and finally the woman 
won. 

“I want to know why you are 
eaching my son French, when I 
want him to learn Latin.” 

“Why do you want him to learn 


9 % - 
cause he knew too much about! /“tin? Don’t you know that Latin 


events concerning an adjoining 
ranch. Petér Stirling, the New 
York cowboy, finds the body, gets 
fired when the 19-year-old girl 
owner of the ranch which hired 
him “to learn the cow business” 
fears he’s to be killed in the com- 
ing range war, and then manages 
to be in on every coming action. 
Peter Stirling is more than the 
usual tenderfoot in the cow coun- 
try, as he is pictured by the author. 
Stirling is just as many of us 
would be in the same Circumstances 
—he wants to ride in and. cut 
cattle from a herd, without know- 


Jacket design for 
“Range Rjder” 
‘By W. H.-8. Kent 
(Macmillan) 


ing how,.and manages to stampede 
a herd; he. wants to fight for his 
boss, when the enemies are skilled 
gunmen, and then manages. to tur 
a would-be. assassin’s gun’ back on 


j its owner. with fatal. results,. and 


he has many such adventures 
justice rules,. -. ~ 

It’s the usual “blood and thun- 
der” -Westerm, but in an entirely 


where 


| different and entertaining | style. 


land, But this is America, my boy. ' 


Here we can and must depend upon 
ithe forward-looking progress of in- 
dustry.” 


“You mean industry doesn’t want | 


to be subsidized. I thought they 
liked it. What about the RFC and 
its loan, Pop?” 

“That was a_ different matter, 
Luther. Those were subsidies to 
promote’ business. Now _ thesé, 
Luther—well, they would just help 
keép prices down. And that, Luther, 
is a blow at the profit motive. But 
congress has- exchanged blow for 
biow, Luther, Blow for blow.” 

_ “With aN tliat blowing going 
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Photo by John D. Lyon 
Glendora, Calif, 
W. H. B. KENT 
Adthor ‘of 
“Range Rider” arid © 
“The Tenderfoot" — 
- (Macmillan) 


Kent’s “Range. Rider”, which is 


another thrilling story of “Mr. 
Peter Stirling, of New York,” 
Author Kent, who. hails from 


Glendora, Calif., launched the -ad+ 
ventures of Peter Stirling, a Yale: 


athlete turned cowboy, in. his. book, 


It’s recommended reading, whethér 
or hot -the first’ book has beéeri 


seat ; —W. B: PEDIGO 
Taxing thz Poor Too 
Much May Kill the 


| ‘Golden Egg Goose’ 


’ Washington, D. C. 
.The Treasury Department is 
learning a. lessori that workers 
know by héart—that it is possible 


; 


to stretch corténts of a pay en- 


velope just so far, 

The beginning of wisdom. was the 
discovery that Juné war bond sales 
ran about 50,per, cent behind those 
of May. The explanation is that 
workers curtailed bond purchases 


dn anticipation of fhe 20 per cent’ 


withholdirig tax. which went’ into 
effect on July 1. ~ a S% 
Treasury offi¢ials feat the tax 
will play hob with their payroll 
allotment bord sale ‘plan, which up 
ing “in about ‘ three-quarteia 


is a dead language?” 
“That’s why I want him to learn 
it. When he gets through college, 


he’s going to be an undertaker.” 
= & x 


VERSATILE SPEECHIFIER 
An Englishman claimed ability 


to speak four languages,—English, | 


French, Russian and American. 

“Yes”, said an acquaintance. 
“but English and American are 
the same language.” 

“Very different. Tl illustrate: 
When I see a beautiful woman I 
say to an Englishman, ‘What pul- 
chritude, grace, symmetry, verve, 
carriage and entrancing charm.’ 
To an American I say, ‘Some dame, 
buddy.’ ” 

=-.s8 cs 
VICARIOUSLY VERIFIED 

Him—”Didn’t the kiss I just gave 

you make you long for another?” 


Her—“Yes, but he is away on a! 


business trip and won’t be home 
until next week!” 
s s * 
A LITTLE OFF COLOR 
“If a buttercup is yellow, what 
color is a hiccup?” 
“Burple.” 
os * & 
NO FOOLING ABOUT THAT 
“How did you happen to quit 
teaching school to join the chorus?” 
“Because there’s more money in 
showing figures to the big boys.” 
* oe . 
PERILS OF REFLEX ACTION 
Pat: “Say, what caused the ex- 
plosion at the plant the other day?” 
Mike: “Oh, Casey was carrying 
a load of dynamite and the noon 
whistle blew.” 
x x * 
CLOUDY AND FOGGY 
Doctor (to a young woman): My 
dear, all you need is a little sun 
and air. a: 
Young Lady: Why, doctor, how 
can you say that? I’m not even 
married yet. 


Another Crooked Firm 


Indicted; Defective 


Shells Sent Russians ~ 
New York City. 

A Federal grand jury here last 
week indictéd the Dairt Company, 
Inc., a shell-loading concern, and 
four of its officers on charges of 
having sent defective cartridges to 
Russia. . 

The cfficers are said to have ex- 
ploited the war in Europe much 
as they might have profited by a 
local gang war.-Before the com- 
pany turned to war munitions its 
principal customers were racke- 
teers, it was said. 


QUESTIONNAIRE S 


es 
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HOWS THAT 
MANY FAMILIES SERIOUSLY 
HAMPERED BY RISING COSTS 


New York City 

Analysis of nearly 10,000 questionnaires pied 
how consumers in all parts of the country and at dif- 
ferent levels are meeting the rising cost of living was 
made public here at the Annual Conference on Con- 
sumer Problems, sponsored by Consumers Union of 
United States. More than 50% of the middle and up- 
per income families answering the questionnaire 


reported increased income since the be 


the war. The questicnnaires zrom 
low-income families, however, 
showed a smaller percentage with 
more money to spend. 

The, analysis of the question- 
naires was presented by Miss Made- 
line Ross, editor of Consumer Re- 
ports, at the morning session of 


the conference. “Health Problems | 


in,Wartime” and a discussion of 
the .work:. of OPA’ were the main 
subjects of the day’s sessicns. 
INFLATION RAISES HAVOC 

“A majority of the questionnaires 


were received from families having |’ 


incomes over $2000 a year,” Miss 
Ross reported, “and the replies in- 
dicate that many of these families 
| are having serious firancial diffi- 
| culties. But the returns from fam- 
ilies with incomes under this level 
give striking evidence that a large 
section of the population is faced 
with actual disaster from the ris- 
ing tide of inflation. Only 28 per 
cent of the families now earning 
under 1500 dollars a year reported 
increased income sinee the begin- 
| ning of the war. 

- “fn order to méet the skyrocket- 
ing prices of. food and other ne- 


cessities, 5 per cent of the families | 


below $1500 state that they 
are borrowinz, 15 per cent are 
drawing on savings, 35 per cent are 
saving less than they did, 55 per 


cent are buying less, 68 per cent | 


| are cutting down on amusements, 
| trips, etc., and 67 per cent are buy- 
|ing more carefully than they did 
formerly, In most Cases, the ques- 
| Hounsires indicate that a combin- 
ation of several of these means of 
meeting higher costs 
used.” 

Following is the question asked 
and an over-all tabulation of the 
replies: 
| Since the beginning of the war. 
| living costs on the average have 


are being 


risen about 25 per cent and taxes| 
have greatly increased. Have you | 


, been meeting these higher costs: 

Through increased income? 
(50.4%) 
| By borrowing? (2.8%) 

By drawing on savings? (11.4%) 
By saving less than formerly? 
| (42.2%) 

‘ By buying less food, clothing, etc. 
than before? (44.6%) 

By cutting down on amusements, 
trips, etc.? (65.1%) 

‘ By buying more carefully and 
[avoiding waste? (67.2%) 

The percentage of families bor- 
| rowing to make ends meet, Miss 
Ross stated, drops steadily as in- 
come increases. 

PURCHASES REDUCED 

Between $3000 and $5000, the per- 
centage is about 2% per cent, and 
over 10,000, it is 6/10ths of 1 per 
cent. 

‘A considerable percentage in all 
sroups state that they have cut 
their purchases,” said Miss Ross. 
“The percentages range from 32 


icklayers Convert 
Meeting Hall Into a 
‘Hotel’ for Soldiers 


; 


ginning of 


j — 
per cent for those with incomes 
over $10,000, to 63 per cent for those 
with incomes between $1000 and 
$1500. The adverse effect of rising 
costs on savings is highest in the 
$1500-$2000 group, where 20 per 
/cent are drawing on savings and 50 
| per cent are saving less than they 
| did formerly. The only reason the 
figures are not higher for families 
earning less than $1500 is that 
most of them have no savings to 
| draw on or to cut down.” 

A high percentage in all groups 
say they are cutting down on 
amusements and trips, according to 
ithe analysis. The range is from 49 
| per cent for the group over $10,000 
to 71 per cent for the $1500-$2000 
| group. The $1500-$2000 group also 
showed the highest percentage who 
are buying more carefully than 
they did formerly. The figure for 
|this income group is 71 per cent, 
the percentages rangng down to 
61 per cent for the group over $106,- 
000. 

The questionnaires are the first 
|to be received from members of 
|Consumers Union throughout the 
country, Miss Ross said. Answers 
|to a question on occupation indi- 
| cate that about half of those reply- 
ing are teachers, engineers and 
other professional people. About a 
|quarter are employed im industry 


}and transportation. About two per 
cent are farmers. 


PRODUCTION HEAD 
URGES LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT T0 
HALT RACE RIOTS 


, Washington, D. C. 

Pointing to the million man- 
|hours lost in the rioting in Detroit, 
‘Joseph D. Keenen, WPB Vice 
|Chairman for Labor Production, 
|has called on labor and manage- 
|ment there and in every war. in- 
dustry center to get together with 
jother civic groups to correct the 
| causes of racial strife. 
| “America suffered a serious set- 
| back on the production front in De- 
|troit this week. Preliminary esti- 
|mates indicates that the rioting 
directly caused absences from work 
|totallmg more than one million 
/manhours. Tat is only a small 
|part of the total cost to war pro- 
'duction. These absences caused 
stoppages on the transmission lines 
;and conveyor belts in many plants. 
| Productivity of individual workers 
| was likewise impaired. 

“From a preliminary survey, we 
estimate that the senseless rioting 
in that one city cost the nation a 
| worse setback in the production of 
/planes, tanks, material and other 
jequipment than it had suffered 
|from all the labor disputes in the 
| entire nation in the first two 
| months of this year. 
| “The rioting will cost our fight- 
|ing men much needed equipment. 
| “In accordance with our respon- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | S!Dility to secure maximum pro- 
Members of Local 1 of the AFI.| duction by war workers, the WPB 
Bricklayers Union have adopted a Labor Production Office ealls upon 
“Good Samaritan” policy toward|trade unions and management to 
leis ~ * « 

shelterless doughboys pouring into join at once with other civie groups 
the city from nearby camps. With | to seek out and correct the causes 
hotel rooms practically impossible | of racial strife. To the extent that 
to get, the union set-up 100 beds | causes may involve shortages of 
in its meeting hall and invited the | community facilities, our office will 
soldiers to make themselves at be ready to render every possible 
home. ' \effort to secure remedial action.” 


LT. JAMES GASTIGLIA, 

NOW GETTING: THE ARMY AIR 

PORCE TECHNICAL TRAINING BOYS 

IN SHAPE AT ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 
. Aas = 
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The indictment sets forth that | 


fraudulent’ methods were uséd to 
déceive inspectors, who never 


were permitted to examine any-| 


thing but sound cartridges. "A large 


proportion ‘of those shipped either! — 


neon 


Screami 
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Strikes, Ignores Workers’ 
Records of War Production Looks Gloomy 


In the recent welter of 


anti-strike legislation, edi- 


torial denunciations of labor for holding up the war 
effort and attempts in general by the kept press to'ment circles are begin- 
poison the public against unionism, certain vital’ning to talk turkey on the 
fagis about Labor's contribution to production are|food situation. Less than 


being withheld, it is revea 
e AFL Monthly Survey. 


Among these facts are: 


led by the current issue of 


| 
| pared to 8,090,000 tons produced in 


1. Unionization and union leader- | 1942. 


have been in no small re- 


ribe 


responsible for the miracle | 


t 


production by our country since 
Harbor. 


= 
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fuction per man per hour, 
has brilt profits, and not wages. 
3. Saving of substantial sums to) 
the government by increased pro-| 
tivity and contract re-negotia- | 
LEAD PRODUCTION DRIVE 
It is pointed out that union offi- 
ers and members have led the 


Increasing productivity—pro- | 
which | 
|ships has doubled since the start 


of the program. In many instances, | ee 


| OUTPUT PER MAN UP 


Again, production per man, per 
hour has gone up tremendously. 
Airplane prodaction is up 50 per- 
cent in the last 18 months. Pro- 
duction per man-hour of liberty 


workers received no wage increase, 

although producing 12% per cent 

more per hour. 

SAVE UNCLE SAM MONEY 
While workers are not receiving 

their just reward for 


apntry in the drive for all-out} 
uctive effort on the home| 


|ment of the OWI). 


productivity, they are saving im- 
mense’ sums for the government 
and future taxpayers. Contract re- 
negotiations saved the government 
more than 2% billion dollars from 
April, 1942, to March, 1943 (state- 
In addition, 
price reductions (due in important 
part to labor’s productivity)’ have 
made possible savings (per cent re- 
duction in 1943 prices below 1942: 
Bomber air-frames 32 per cent; 
tank guns 28 per cent; anti-aircraft 
cannon 34 per cent; high explosive 
shells 22 per cent; steering gears 


increased | 


| 
| 


( 


re 
front. Had it not been for this, | 
America could never have achieved 
e huge munitions output which | 
es the world and puts the} 
pols of victory in United Nations’ 
hands. For example, today there are | 
more than 2000 Labor-Management 
ommittees, covering some 4% mil- 
Mion workers, and at least 75 per 
ent of these workers participate | 
hrough their waions. Some 600,000 | 
SES ions have been made by 
>= Se saving thousands | * 
of m™m-hours and large amounts , 29 Per cent. n 
of critica] materials. These figures | BOSS GETS LION’S SHARE 
backed up by Donald Nelson, Workers, says the Monthly Sur- 
who said recently that “they have vey, with their wages frozen, have 
made a very great contribution to| received no wage increases Ccom- 
whole war productien prog- | Mensurate with these ,increases In 
m.” Facts show, too, that we are | Production per man-hour. Often 
producing munitions today at q | they have received no increase 
rate 5% times that of November, whatever; if they have had a raise 
4941. The shipbuilding industry |i" Pay, it has been small. Mean- 
shows a rate of 20 million tons of | time, their productivity has great- 
merchant shipping annually, com- ‘ly increased the profits of the com- 
Bence a ee | panies. A recent study by OPA 
. | shows that the net profit on net 
NAZI MURDERERS | worth of the 100 largest war con- 
: itracting companies has TRIPLED 
‘from 1939 to 1941. In 1939, they 
POISON THOUSAND cornea if per cent on net worth; 
jin 1041, 32 per cent. The Survey 
INSANE FOLK IN: 
| PROFIT MARGINS MOUNT 
| “The wealthy are forgiven large | 
SOVIET HOSPITAL |sums in tax money in the shift to ; 
| pay-as-you-go, while workers are 
; Moscow, USSR | denied wage increases even when ! 
A detailed report of widespread! such increases would not affect 
looting, mass torture, and outright) prices. We find that farmers and | 
murder by the Nazi invaders iN pHusiness men have gained more 
Russia — including poisoning of than workers in war years; that, 
1,000 pati.its in a Psychiatric | corporation profits in 1943 are at| 
hospital—has been submitted by a a new peak 18 per cent above cal 
special Soviet Commissicn investi- year. With wages frozen to 15 per 
gating conditions in territory for-|ceent above January, 1941, while 
merly held by the Germans, the | }iving costs rise at the rate of one 
> ment oe ae. a broadcast | per cent a month, the buying pow- 
reportea by the Ui. ler of the worker’s hourl 
The official report charged that | shrinks steadily. This tte te! 
a mg town fs ge restos in ar _workers, with the heavy taxes now 
u area, i, patients under- | imposed on us, cannot lay aside 
going treatment at the local PSY-| reserves for post-war unemploy- 
chiatric hospital were poisoned by| ment, although business firms, 
the Nazi invaders. making huge profits on war work, 
isl apagat : ae oe 'are laying aside immense reserves.” 
patients were buried, by order of} 
the German authorities, im slit ° 
Benches on the hospital grounds,” Ar my Service Forces 
the report said. “The burials in| 
Some cases were carried out in| Employ 379,000 Women 
haste, and since the pits were | : 
shallow there were cases of dogs we Smineton, p » ©. 
scattering pieces of human corpses | The Army Service Forces is the 
| largest employer of women in the 
about the grounds of the hospital. |'United States today, with a total 
“In many cases, the Commission | of 379,300, or approximately 38 
established page of torture on the | per cent of the more than 1,000,000 
victim's bodies, the report con-' Civilian workers employed in’ ord- 
oy engl —. are pon ‘nance plants, depots and other in- 
erms ; | stallations of the ASF. 
head of one infant had been shat- These figures were revealed by 
tered by point blank shot.” Lieutenant General Brehon Somer- 
The Commission also noted that} vel] in an address June 25 before 
the ds of many of the people |the Women’s National Advisory 
were mortal and that probably | Council in Washington, D. C., as he 
They had been thrown into the pit | reviewed the role of women in the 
and buried alive. » i 
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For Next Year 


By SCOTT NEARING 
Men high up in govern- 


60 days ago the Federal 
Department of Agricul- 
ture was predicting a 1943 
crop level of 7 per cent 
above the record year of 
1942. Later the prediction 


was lowered to 3 per cent. 

Now ex-Food Administrator 
Chester Davis is authority for the 
statement that in 1943-44 the U. 
certainly will not have 
enough food to satisfy all claim- 
ants; Rep. William J. Miller of 
the Congressional Food Supply 
Committee says that food “is the 
most acute problem of our whole 
national war effort;” while Sen. 
George D. Aiken of the Senate 
Sub-Committee on Food predicts 
that crops in 1943 will be from 


'15 per cent to 30 per cent below 


those of 1942. 

No observer of the trend in 
food production could reach any 
other possible conclusion. 
SHORTAGES HIT FARMS 

Food comes from the farms on 
which labor, machinery and equip- 
ment, feed, fertilizer and seed, 
and weather are the chief condi- 
tioning factors. Through the past 
year, all of these factors have been 
operating against food production. 

Labor has been drafted into the 
armed forces andy has streamed 
into war production, until the 
farms are stripped of manpower. 

Machinery and equipment have 
been scarce or unobtainable. A 
farmer got into his truck and 
drove a hundred miles from hard- 
ware store to hardware store un- 
til he found a plow point. Another 
farmer scoured the country-side 
for a few rods of fencing. 

Feed, fertilizer and seed were 
scarce and high all through the 
winter and spring. Grain stores | 
have been out of the basic horse, 
cow and chicken feeds for weeks 
at a time. A farmer drove half- 
way across his state to get a 
truckload of fertilizer wjthout 
which he could not piant his pota- | 
toes. Seed houses lack many of the 
essential seeds and are sending out 
substitutes for the wanted seed. 

Finally there is the weather— 
the farmer’s closest friend and 
most implacable “enemy. Weather 
has been balky since Oct. 1942. 
Long periods of cloudiness and de- | 
ficient sunshine have been punc- | 
tuated by a succession of angry 
storms, culminating during the 
past six weeks in extess rain, 
floods and inundations across two- 
thirds of the U. S: A. 

DANGER AHEAD 

A survey of the situation leads 
to but one conclusion: a difficult, 
dangerous food outlook. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
said: “It. screams of crisis.” 

Several other factors must be 
taken into account: 

1. The armed forces are using 
considerably more food this year 
than they did last. 

2. European food reserves are 


i 


we 


dwindling, making larger demands 
on lend-lease. 

3. Food supplies are being 
used in North Africa and will be 
used in occupied Europe as polit- 
ical weapons. 

4. The allocation of shipping to 
war uses coupled with losses from 
the submarine campaign have de- 
creased the import of food from 
Latin America. 

5. Severe droughts in Brazil 
and elsewhere reduce food sur- 
pluses and may even lead to de- 
mands for food from the U. S. A. 

Taking all of these factors into 
account, it may well be that Sen. 
Aiken’s estimate of a 15 per cent- 
30 per cent food reduction for the 
current year will prove to be quite 
optimistic. 


Roosevelt, in 
Veto Message, 
Pays Tribute 

To Labor Group 


Washington; D. C. 

Tra a message to Congress accom- 
panying his veto of the Connally- 
Smith Bill, President Roosevelt 
paid the following high tribute to 
labor: 

“American labor as well as 
American business gave. their. ‘no 
strike, no lockout’ pledge after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. .°. 

“That pledge has been well kept 
except in the case of the leaders 


‘of the United Mine Workers. For 


the entire year of 1942 the. time 
lost by strikes averaged only five 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the 
total man-hours worked. The 
American people should . realize 
that fact—that ninety-nine . and 
ninety-five one-hundedths per cent 


(of the work went forward without 
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2al Food Shortage Ahead; 
tter Get Garder 


Started! 
Watch out for your grub supply! 


Purpose. of tliis article is not to get anybody hysterical over the 
prospect of ~starvation: We Americans are going to eat somehow, but 
from ‘now on out the food. supply is DWINDLING. Ali authorities who 
have conducted researches are now agreed that this is the case. 

' The REAL PINCH on food will set in about the first of 1944 (next 
year), and by the summer of 1944 there will be some food shortages 
that you will REALLY FEEL. These shortages will apply principally 
to: MEAT, MILK, B , CHEESE, POULTRY, EGGS and MANY 


‘CANNED FOODS. 


If you have space for a garden, use it. Plant anything and every- 
thing that you can plant—plant everything you can in séason the year 
‘around. Grow all the bedns you can. Grow all the tomatoes you can, 
and then CAN them. The same goes for berries. Your family will need 
the Vitamin C from tomatoes and berriés during. the future winter 
months, and there is going to be a REAL SCARCITY of canned fruits 
for home consumers. a 

It is conservatively estimated that food production in the United 
States will. be anywhere from 15 per cent to 30 per cent below that 
of last year. Despite this, the demands of the army and navy will be 
larger, and the demands for lend-lease to aid starving people in other 
countries will be far greater. 


Belt, Bud! 


Magarine Says 
Fascist Poles 
Disrupt Unity 


New York City 

In an article in the July 
issue of the magazine So- 
viet Russia Today, Voj- 
tech Vokoun, a Czech 
journalist, declares that 
negotiations for a West 


Slav federation broke 
down because: 


With regard to this rup- 
‘ture in Czechoslovak-Po-' 
lish diplomatic relations it! 
might be useful to point 


oe that the preparatory 


plans for a Czechoslovak-Polish 


| Federation were wrecked by that 


Food is going to be much scarcer from now on out, and in order |same kind of Polish reactionary 


that everybody gets a fair share of it, there is going to be much more 
drastic RATIONING, and it will apply to nearly every basic type of 
food. 

In the next two or three years you will have a happier time of ‘it 
if you (1) keep that garden going with everything nourishing you can 
plant in it, (2) use your ration points for really nourishing foods, and 
not frills, (3) plan your meals and cooking so as to eliminate every 
possible waste. 

Finally, take advantage of that extra sugar allowance this year 
to put up as much fruit as you can for the coming winter. Don’t get 
the extra sugar, lie to Uncle Sam, and then take it home to make 
fudge. The fudge won’t do you a tenth as much good as the same 
sugar used to presérve vitamin-filled fruits for future consumption. 


Of course, if you (like the writer) live in a damned apartment 
house surrounded entirely by concrete, and you can’t move anywhere 
else, then you can’t have a garden. In that case, you'll have to take 
extra care to buy your food wisely, plan your meals ahead economically, 
and avoid every possible waste between the kitchen and the table. 


We Americans, for the most part, have taken the matter of food | 


—and lots of it—pretfy much for granted. Before another year is out 
we'll begin to understand a little of what war means. So far we’ve 


had plenty to eat and we haven’t had to dodge bombs. Maybe by 1945 | 


we'll begin to appreciate what the Russians and Chinese have gone 
through to make it possible for us to win this war! 


POEM OF THE WEEK 
Memories of An Engineer Soldier 


(Brother Lee Patters sends us the following poem, written by 
his son, Sergeant Albert F. Patters. Young Brother Patters 
was a member of Local No. 3 before joining the Army.) 


Down in the heart of Africa 
...is the spot, 

Battling in terrific heat 
In the land that God forgot. 


Even at night the rain keeps coming; 
It's more than a man can stand; 
No—we’'re not convicted men, 
But defenders of our land. 


We're the soldiers in the Engineers 
Earning a meager pay; 

Guarding people with millions, 
For a dollar and a half a day. 


Out in the Brush with a rifle, 
Down in a ditch with a pick, 

Doing the work of a nigger 
And too damn tired to kick. 


Many a mile we've marched 

And have yet to leave our post, 
Many a dawn we've studied, 

The courses we hated most. 


We've washed a million mess-kits 
And peeled as many spuds, 
And paid out many a dollar, 
To clean our dirty duds. 


Down with the snakes and Arabs, 
Down where a man gets blue 
Down at the very bottom, 
* So many miles from you. 


Living only for tomorrow, 
And lonely for our gals, 
Hoping that when we return, 
They haven't married our pals. 


Just sitting here a thinking, 
of what we left behind, 
We dare not put on paper, 
What's running through our mind. 


No one knows that we are living 
And no one gives a damn, 
Back home we are soon forgotten, 
. ‘Cause we're-loaned to Uncle Sam. 


Select firm ripe fruits. Prepare 
as for ordary canning. Simmer 
fruit until hot through, in its own 


These obstacles we've confronted 
‘They're very hard ‘to tell; 
Let's hope it's nice in Heaven, 
We've served our time in Hell. 
ee Te 
TESTED RECIPES 
eee OS. Dal aw a= for =: : 
nites (Union: housewivés—and men who pride themselves in’ cooking— 
are asked to ‘send favorite tested recipés to RECIPE EDITOR, 5823 
Occidental. St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, address and union). 
Fruiis Without Suge 
Fruits Without sugar 
If one should prefer to use the 
open-Kettie method stew the fruit 
until teader in its own juice; or in 
as little. water -as. possible,’ and 


juice; or im- just enough water to} 


keep’ it: from sticking. Pack hot 
fruits into clean hot jars-and pro- 
ées$ in’ a wafer: bath: apples 20 


seal while boiling hot, in hot jars 
that have been boiled 20 minutes 
to.steriize.;. 9° <2 jee = 

If the ovefi method is used, pto- 


cess each product 20 mintites long- 
ae “the time: givén’ for water*| ta 
rocessing. — os sesame it Sas tne: 


intrigue which led to the Soviet 
Unicon’s severance of diplomatic 
ties with the government of Gener- 
al Sikorski. The Poles are charged 
by the Czechoslovaks (and _ tacitly 
admitted the charges, by not even 
lattempting to answer them) 
follows: 

1) That they sought to build the 
Czechoslovak-Polish Federation 
along the lines of the ill-famed 
“Cordon Sanitaire” concept, of a 
|bulwark against the USSR; 
IGNORED MUNICH SELL-OUT 

2) That they did not join the 
British, French and other Allies 
in repudiating the sordid Munich 
deal which dismembered Czechoslo- 
vakia for the profit of Hitler; 

3) That they maintain even now 
their claim on the region of Tes- 
chen which they grabbed in the 
days of Munich, when they joined 
Hitler and Horthy in seizing parts 
of Czechoslovakia; 

FIGHTING DR. BENES 

4) That they are finamcing the 
activities of a small group of 
Czech fascists and Czech fascist 
| publications which direct propa- 
ganda against the general line of 
the government of Dr. Benes, is- 
suing anti-Semitic, anti-democratic 
land anti-Russian leaflets for cir- 
culation among the two Czecho- 
slovak army divisions in England; 

5) That they fostered the activi- 
|ties of Dr: Milan Hodza, leader of 
ia Slovak reactionary group. For 
| example, Dr. Hodza’s secret mail 
|was carried in Polish diplomatic 
[ povEne®: This mail contained direc- 


as 


tives for Slovak societies in Amer- 


‘eral policy of the United Nations. 
|AT PEACE WITH HUNGARY 

6) Unlike the Czechoslovak Gov- 
|}ernment-In-Exile, the Polish Gov- 


;ica opposed to the Czechoslovak ~ 
Government-In-Exile and the gen- - 


To Soldiers Between 
Sept. 15, October 15 


Christmas packages may be 
mailed to American soldiers serv- 
ing overseas without presentation 
of a request from the soldier dur- 
ing the period frorn September 15 
to October 15, .which has been 
designated as Christmas mail north 
for soldiers overseas, the War De- 
partment has announced. 


These Christmas packages will 
be accepted for mailing only with- 
in the present limitations of weight 
and size-— five pounds in weight, 
fifteen inches in length and thirty- 
six inches in length and girth com- 
bined. 

Christmas packages mailed dur- 
ing this period should bear the in- 
dorsement, “Christmas Gift Par- 
cel.” Only one such package will 
be accepted for mailing by or on 
behalf of the same person or con- 
cert to or for the same addressee 
during any one week. 


Nazis Fail to 
Stop Listening 
To Broadcasts 


Capital punishment for Germans 
listening to “foreign” radios has 
been abandoned “because it would 
be necessary to shoot or hang too 
many citizens including women,” 
the South German correspondent 
of the Swiss newspaper, Basler 
Arbeiterzeitung, said in an article 
reported to the OWL. 

Despite the “tight reins” on in- 
formation reaching Germany from 
the outside world, the Basler pa- 
per’s correspondent added, no one 
can prevent the German jeople 
“from listening’ to the foreign | 
radio, even if they must be listen- | 
ed to under blankets.” 


Mail Xmas Presents Get That 


You Sent to the | 
Laundry About 
Two Weeks Ago? 


Washington, D. C. 

The manpower shortage in the 
‘laundry industry is being felt per- 
sonally by Paul V. Mcutt, chair- 
man of the War Manpower Com- 


mission. 

“The need for help is becoming 
serious in the laundry industry,” 
McNutt told reporters. “I have 
felt it myself. It is hard to keep 
in shirts.” 

Pressed by grinning reporters, 
MeNutt said that he could “take 
care of that.” 

“T have laundered my own shirts 
occasionally before,” he said. “I 
can do it again.” 

The laundries are a low-paying 
industry and the United States 
Employment Service is having dif- 
ficulty in recruiting workers for it. 
The shortage is causing delays in 
laundry work, particularly in 
crowded war centers. 

MeNutt said the laundries had 
been declared “locally necessary” 
industries in many communities. 
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VAPOR 
CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 5221 — 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 
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MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. 


MONTEREY UNION DIREC 


Phone 6325 New Monterey. 


TORY 


ome 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-Presidéent for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Moiiterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 


Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 


at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.: Bus. 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 


BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 


| BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND 


Meets first and third Mondays, 


nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 


rado St., Pres., Arend Smith; Sec. and Bus Agent, Pearl Bennett. 


'BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 
6745; Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave:, Pacifie Grove, Plioms 


3715. 


| = : 3 
'ernment-In-Exile still refrains | BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 


'from declaring war on Axis Hun- | 


| gary. 


the observation that the anti-So- 
viet policies of the Polish Govern- 
ment-In-Exile is part of a general 
| Polish reactionary orientation at 
jodds with the principles on which 
the Atlantic Charter and the anti- 
Axis war of the United Nations are 
based. 

It is significant that the Social 
Democrats of Czechoslovakia did 
not approve of fascist charge 
jagainst Soviet justice. On the con- 
trary, when Josef Belina, a mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak. Trade 
Union Movement, who had associ- 
ated himself with the Vansittart 
group in England, preaching “To- 
tal extermination of the German 
people,” thus playing into the hands 
of the Goebbel’s propaganda, asso- 
ciated himself with the protests 
of Polish and British Socialists in 
the Alter-Ehrlieh agitation, the 
Executive Committee members of 
the Czechoslovak Social-Democratic 
party-in-exile repudiated them. 


Fear Race Riots 
Between Whites, 


Negroes As War 
End Cuts Jobs 


New York City. 

Today’s racial troubles will be 
nothing to what may occur if Ne- 
groes and whites must go back to 
their old status after the war, 
Fortune magazine declares in its 
July issué. 

The magazine asserts that un- 
less plans for post-war employ- 
ment are made now, there will be 
few jobs, and whites will hang on 
to most of them, “and the Negro 


systematic displacement of his 
race as a contradiction of every- 
thing he has been told the war 
was fought for.” 

Union activity, Fortune declares, 
has done much to increase the 
unity between Negro and white. 
Since 1935, nearly ,one million 
white southerners. have joined 
trade unions with 100,000 Negroes. 

Greater hope. for improved race 
relations is Seen in recent meet- 
ings by Negro and white leaders. 
Southern Negro leaders met in 
Durham, N. C., last fall to pro-. 
pose a plan for bettering the ex- 
isting situation. Then, last April, 
a group of v/hite leaders met with 
Ralph eg sain the Atlar 


All this gives ample proof for | 


| 


Hall, 411% Alvarado St., State 


701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, 


REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P.M., Building Tr %es 


Theatre Building; W. J. Dickerson, 


Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, Fin. Sec., Dale Ward, Bus. Mgr. Office; 


Res. Phone 5230. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec, 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose; Columbia 2132. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and 
Trades Hall, 411% Alvarado St 


third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building 


.. Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 


501 Forrest, Pacific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agerit-Fin. Sec., D. L. 


Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office p 


hone 6744, Res. 5230. 


| ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Building Trades Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart, 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meéets ‘first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 


AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS 


UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 


COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres. and Bus. Agent, Louis Martin; Sec. 
Morgan King. Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 


HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND 


COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 


in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Séec.; H. E. Fergu- 


son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 


Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 


Tuesday every other month 10 


a.m, in Watsonville Labor Temple; 


Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 
| LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salina$ Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 


terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. 


S. Siefert, 


| MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 


Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado, 


first and third Tuesdays at $ p. m. 


Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas., 


Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson 


Ave., phone 7622. 


Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 

Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., ‘Warren Lee; Tréas., A. H. 

Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

aes nie tg aes = EDERATED TEACHEKS NO. 437—Meét in 
onterey secon ednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayn 

$23 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. taste apes 

MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m., \Bar- 


tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Tr 


eas., Harry Judson 


MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 


Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Se¢., J.C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905, - ey 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERKS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m: President, 


Earl Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. 


Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 


illoughiby, 152 
i 
62—Meet in Building Trades 


Hall, Menterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 p.m. President, J. 


Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, 


Pacifie Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 


108 ! Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phone 
can hardly avoid interpreting the} poOsT OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Brench No, 1292 of National Fed- 


eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—-Meets first 


Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. 


Friday of m 


th. 
L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art | 


SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meéts monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Prir ¥ 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Aliéto, 0 


233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 304--Meet every third Friday, See Cre 
19th St, Pa- 


Watsonville,.Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 

cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S. €., 
GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 

second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. 


W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. 


For a representative of Monterey County call L. 


Pajaro St., Salinas Phone 7590. 
TY 


Salinas; A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 F 


Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday 
Watsonville and Salinas. _ 


Ph. 1276). 


Second St., San Jose, Ballard 6316, 
Coe, Oe 


a er 


; eee 
RAPHICAL UNION No. 543 — C. R. aca eae 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats _ 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless - 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calit. 


—— PHONE 4854 —— 


JAC BSON’S pe : 7 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 
DIAL 6369 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 


MOLLIE HAVENS, Prop. 


554 E. MARKET STREET 
We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market-and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET PHONE 4303 
“Serving the Best the Best’’ 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President fo? 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres, Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. ; 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 
G. Kenyon. 


BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Karl Hess, Sec. and 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


BUTCHERS UNICK 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Zaii Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos ‘Scho- 
field; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 
man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del Monte Ave.; y 
.Bus. Agt., George R. Harter, 1060 E. Market St., Phone 5335. Office, 
422 No. Main St., Phone 5721. 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 

CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 

Thursday, 2:30 p.m., at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie King; Bus. Megr., 

Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple; Office Sec., Bertha Boles. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 

- Local Union 243—Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 

Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. L. E. Tole Pres. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced, Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres,, Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas. Phone Salinas 5460. 


HOD: CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave. ; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer,.Office Secretary. me 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon-. 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Frk 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajare St; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462- Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas, 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don Frick. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Ree. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt,, Louis 
Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 
night at Labor Temple.) ; 

POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at'30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec,, Phone 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St. Salinas, 

SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 

STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
Labor Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H. V. Rook, 1413 

i Wiren St., secretary. 

SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616- President, Les 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones,.21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 

ER. TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 

— NO. 287—Meets first Wednesday in Oct, Jan., April, July 


"5 


a 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
month 1C a. m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, . James 


ently worthwhile. 


YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


This will be the last column 
that your representative will write 
until Congress reconvenes some- 
time in September. The advisabil- 
ity of a Congressional recess at 
the present time is open to ques- 
tion; there are many important 
and pressing problems that face 
the nation, and whether the leg- 
islative branch should adjourn 
temporarily or not has raised con- 
siderable debate. Of course, there 
are those who contend (sometimes 
cynically, perhaps!) that the coun- 
try will benefit by a few weeks 
recess. Certainly Congressmen will 
be happy for the opportunity to 
get into touch once again with 
their constituents and to find out 
from personal observation their 
views on national affairs. 

In any event, your representa- 
tive hopes to reach his own dis- 
trict sometime early in August 
and to spend the balance of that 
month and the first week of Sep- 
tember in Ventura, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Luis Obispo, and Mon- 
terey Counties. During the greater 
portion of that time, he will be 
available to any constituent who 
wishes to discuss any problem 
with him. As we mentioned when 
first arriving here, there are 
many problems concerning which 
we can do little, if anything, but 
we are always ready to listen and 
to do all that is possible. So, dur- 
ing August, your representative 
will attempt to visit as many lo- 
calities as possible in the eleventh 
district and to see as many people 
as possible. (It will certainly be a 
wonderful experience to be back 
in California again away. from the 
sultry atmosphere which has char- 
acterized Washington for the past 
several weeks!) 

* * e 


The last few days of a Congres- 
sional session are always hectic, 
and this has been no exception. 
Many. times, the House has met 
until late at night. Members’ tem- 
pers are nearing the breaking 
point, and the whole atmosphere 
is tense and strained. Bosom 
friends of long years standing snap 
and bark at each other, and bitter 
words are exchanged both on, the 
floor and in the cloakrooms. There 
is unnecessary bickering over triv- 
ial matters; on the other hand, 
vitally important legislation is 
rushed through with little or no 
debate and with many members 
unaware of the implications of the 
bills upon which they are voting. 
Many members have already gone 
home, and others are leaving daily. 
Perhaps a few weeks recess WILL 
be a good thing, not only for Con- 
gressmen, but for their constitu- 
ents. 

+ *¢ 

The principal trend during this 
first six months of the 78th Con- 
gress has been the increasing di- 
vergence between the executive 
and the legislative branches of our 
national government. The elec- 
tions last November augured a 
greater degree of Congressional 
independence, but the extremes to 
which Congress has gone in show- 
ing that independence were cer- 
tainly not predictable. The _reas- 
ons for it are somewhat compli- 
eated. An increased number of Re- 
publican representatives is one 
certain contributing factor. Gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the sac- 
rifices and hardships that always 
accompany a war is reflected in 
revolt against an administration 
which NECESSARILY must im- 


* 


“pose those. sacrifices and hard- 


ships. Local and state disapproval 
against centralization, however 
temporary or necessary in war- 
time, is reflected in legislative 
criticism of executive action. And 
there are of course other reasons. 

Your. representative is hopeful 
that this recess may have a whole- 
some effect upon our national gov- 
ernment as a whole; that as a re- 
sult of their visits home, more and 
more representatives will realize 
that TEAMWORK is increasingly 
necessary and ‘that petty and par- 
tisan sniping at the President and 
his assistants harms the war ef- 
fort. Honest criticism is not only 
right but a necessity in a demo- 
cratic form of government; with- 
out it totalitarianism would result. 
But such criticism should be based 
upon facts, upon the honest desire 
to right obvious wrongs, upon na- 
tional and not sectional interests. 
If the recess tends to drive this 
all-important truth home to any 
large number of representatives, 
it will indeed have proved emin- 


*- * 

Until September, when this col- 
umn will be resumed, and hoping 
we shall see as many of you per- 


a 


sonally as possible next month . . 


best place to seek God is in 


RLD 


beg LEO REINER 


£665 crowd 

TORING. WIPE THEM 
a ORY ROUGH CLOTH. WATER 
pestrovs THE PROTECTIVE 
FILM THAT KEEPS OUT AIR AND 

DORS. STORE THEM IN 
AN OPEN BOWL IN 

A COOL PLACE 


(anee 


Th 
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During EaRty covomian DuTcH 
WISTORY, SUGAR WAS SO PRECIOUS 
it THAT IT WAS SUSPENDED BY A 


STOUT CORD FROM THE CEILING 
AND GUESTS WOULD CHIP OF JUST 


& ERAGE. AFTER DINNER IT WAS 
LOCKED AWAY. 


-Martha A Van Gilder 
~ Gloucester City, Mk 
— 


ay °5.00 in War Savings Stamps for each strange food fact submitted 
to us and used. Address, A WORLD of FOOD, 239 West 39 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LIBERTIES UNION 


FLAYS CONNALLY- 
SMITH BILL AS A 
‘TROUBLE-MAKER’ 


San Francisco, California 
“Passage of the Smith-Connally 
| bill over President Roosevelt’s veto 
/is a national disaster that can re- 
sult only in strife in an area that 
jhas been remarkably free of con- 
flicts, except for the coal strike, 
‘during the past year and a half. 
| Numerous civil liberties issues are 
| bound to accompany any attempted 
enforcement of the law.” 

This statement was issued last 
week by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

The Civil Liberties Union op- 
posed the law on the ground that 
there was “no practical necessity 
for it, that it was passed in the 
midst of a crisis, and that it estab- 
lishes ominous precedents in public 
policy.” 

“The Union contends that the 
practical prohibition of the right to 
strike industries taken over by the 
government establishes compulsory 
teondaiee which set dangerous re- 
cedents in principle, besides adding 
nothing in practice to the present 
war-time’ powers of the govern- 
ment. While a limitation may be 
properly placed on the right to 
strike in war-time it should be 
done by voluntary action, not by 
imposing criminal penalties on 
leaders. 

“The prohibition of contributions 
to political campaigns is ‘indefen- 
sible and evidently inserted into 
an emergency measure as a pre- 
cedent for establishing a perma- 
nent public policy.’ Non-profit bu- 
siness associations “ahalogous to 
trade unions in the business field 
are not prohibited from making 
contributions in political cam- 
paigns. To single out labor unions 
for this prohibition is unwarrant- 
ed discrimination.” 


Tribute to Soviets 


“Without Russia, our common 
victory would have been seriously 
jeopardized. Without the coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Union, there can 
be no permanent and durable 
peace projected.”—HON. JOSEPH 
E. DAVIES. 


er 


Love is strongest in pursuit; 
friendship in possession.—EMER- 
SON. 


ENGLAND, TH 
TOMATO WASKT USED FOR Food. #7 
IT WAS CALLED A LOVE 
APPLE AND iTS vine WAS 
TRAINED TO CLIMB A 


Rein FENCE OR TRELLIS. 


mrs. Romney 


B irmingham ,Mich y 


Arter ay EXTENSIVE srupy 


THE Dépr, of ECONOMICS AND. 


Socioroey OF low, 

) A ST, 
COLLEGE REPORTS TWAT "MARGARINE EE 
comPages FAVORABLY witn fF 

UTTER , BOTH IN NUTRITIVE 


VALUE AND PALATABILITYy,” 
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W orker, Management 
Must Develop Better 
Diets for Factories, 


Says Frances Perkins 


Washington, D. C. 

Labor and management must 
jtake the initiative in working out 
| mass feeding facilities if war work- 
lers are to have a_ well-rounded 
| diet, Stcretary of Labor Perkins 
| announces. 

“The Women’s Bureau has for- 
mulated standards for eating peri- 
ods for women in war plants—a 
minimum of 30 minutes’ time, a 
menu that includes hot, nutritious 
foods at a reasonable price and a 
pleasant place in which to eat 
away from the workroom,” she 
said. 

“In a recent survey of 183 war 
plants, bureau agents found that 
123 gave 30 minutes for lunch, not 
paid for in the worker’s wages. A 
total of 1/5 of the plants paid for 
jlunch periods, ranging from 15 to 
30 minutes. Of 177 plants reporting 
1on facilities, about 60 per cent had 
cafeterias or mobile canteens serv- 
ing hot food of some kind. 

“The findings reflected a wide 
variety of conditions—some meet- 
jing fully Women’s Bureau stand- 
ards. But these statistics don’t tell 
the whole story. Here’s what the 
bureau also discovered: 

“Thousands of war workers have 
no hot food during working hours. 

“Thousands of war workers must 
eat lunch in 15 minutes. 

“Thousands of workers eat in 
the open, exposed to all weather 
variations. 

“Thousands of workers eat in un- 
sanitary rest rooms. 

“And the results? Lately people 
jhave been calling it absenteeism. 
Personnel offices call it anemia, 
indigestion, nervous debility and 
work lag. You can see it in the 
girl at an ordnance .plant who 
doesn’t even attempt to eat in her 
15-minute dinner hour—she cat- 
naps on a bench in the hall.” 


Russ- Yankee Friendship 


“It is my belief that the Amer- 
ican and Russian people can and 
will throw their influence on the 
side of building a new democracy 
which will be the hope of all the 
world.”——VICE-PRESIDENT HEN- 
RY A. WALLACE. 


There is in the worst of fortune 
the best of chances for a happy 
change.—EURIPIDES. 


A Fool and His Vote 


A fool there was and he cast his 
vote— 
Even as you and I— 
For tattered pants and«a ragged 
coat, 
And e bit of bread on which he 
didn’t dote; P 
Even as you and I. 


Oh the work we do for the 
‘few; 

And the miserable wage we get. 
We crack the nuts, they get the 
meat; 

They give us chaff, they take the 
wheat; 


And to make our bondage more| 
complete ; 


We vote for this thing yet. 


A fool there was who goods had 
none— 


Even as you and I. 
|He worked all day from sun to 
sun; 
He got no cash but he worked for 
fun; , 
And he voted just as his dad had 


favored 


Oh, he worked for fun from sun to 
sun, 
And he plotted and schemed and 
* planned, 
But he just could not make both 
ends meet. 
If his head kept warm then he 
froze his feet; 
And his kids hadn’t half enough to 
eat; é 
But he couldn’t understand. 
The fool was stripped to his 
hide— 
Even as you and I. 


They couldn’t use it, though they 
may have tried, 

So the poor old fool was kicked 

aside 

His legs lived on but his head had 
died — 

_ Even as you and I. 


It isn’t the shame or it isn’t the 

blame 
That burns like a white-hot brand. 
It’s the asinine foolishness of a 


foolish 


Who'll work ten hours for two 


CE re a ae | 


on election 


Yposter includes: Grapefruit, orange GOVernment looks to commerce’ 
re- | 


of manpower, | 
and has considered a scheme to | 


* 


: Under Old Glory 


—Official OW! photo, 
issued by WPB Labor Press Service. 


This skilled and determined 
Negro mechanic, Zed W. Robinson, 
pictured above against a_back- 
ground of the flag, is tightening 
bolts of a cylinder barrel during 
final build-up of an airplane engine 
in a midwestern union plant. This 
type of job, until fairly recently, 
was closed to members of his race. 


COFFEE-SINKER 
BREAKFAST BAD | 
WAY TO START 
OFF WORK DAY 


Los Angeles, California 
“You can’t breakfast like a bird 
and work like a horse!” 


That is the slogan on a new 
poster designed by Walt Disney for 
use in war plants. The posters were 
drawn at the Walt Disney studio 
in Hollywood for. the Nutrition in 
Industry Committee of the Los 
Angeles County War Council. 


The committee had no difficulty 
in persuading Walt Disney to lend 
his talents and that of his artists 
to portray the importance of good 
nutrition for war workers. The 
committee was so pleased with the 
colorful posters using such famous 
“characters” as Donald Duck and 
other Walt Disney creaticns that 
the posters are now available for | 
national distribution at reasonable 
cost. 


On the breakfast poster Donald 
Duck is shown looking the way 
every worker feels when he goes 
without a good breakfast and tries 
to do a half day’s work on an pane 
ty stomch. He is a “dizzy duck” 
in more ways than one. “Horse- 
face’, however, who has had a 
good breakfast carries on his work ' 
with pep, vim, and vigor, as shown 


‘in the poster. 


A good breakfast outlined on the 


juice, melon or berries. Coffee. 
Oatmeal or other cereal with milk. 
Eggs now and then. Two slices 
whole wheat or enriched bread and 
butter. | 

There is more truth than comedy | 
in the Disney drawing on the; 
breakfast poster, according to Dr. 
Robert S. Goodhart, Chief, Nutri- 
tion in Industry Division, Food 
Distribution Administration. Alto- 
gether too many workers are try- 
ing to do a half day’s work with- 
out the food they need for break- 
fast. | 
In a West Coast plant with five 
thousand workers on the day 
shift, mgt of the men were said 
to arrive’ at work without having 
had any breakfast. Many of these 
workers came thirty or forty miles, 
and arrived at the plant at seven 
o'clock. The manager of the lunch 
concession. served these workers 
every morning, -more than one 
thousand breakfasts or coffee and 
doughnuts. This was not the kind 
of br¢akfast that would provide 
nourishment needed for four or 
five hours work. 

The poor breakfast habit is not 
found only on the West Coast. In 
a large foundry near the Atlantic 
seaboard, the favorite breakfast 
was Dankh pastry and coffee, con- 
sumed while working. 

Going to work without breakfast 
igva national balt"Yood habit. Some 
nutritionists say breakfast is the 
most important meal of the day. 

Breakfast is well named as it 
breaks the fast. Unless a worker 
eats breakfast, he may be fasting 
as long as 18 hours. That means 
fatigue, irritability, slowing down 
in work, mistakes and accidents. 
In wartime no one can afford to 
take a chance on being less than 
fit to do his job. Starting the day’s 
work with a good breakfast is a 
good food habit to get. 


Retail Clerks 
Get Wage Hike 
In Pittsburgh 


Washington, D. C. 

Wage increases ranging from 
45c to $2.05 a week have been 
awarded to approximately 4,000 
employees of five Pittsburgh 
department stores by the National 
War Labor Board. 

Unions which represented the 
employees are: Building Service 
Employees, AFL, Retail Clerks 
Protective Association, AFL; Hotel 
and Resthurant Workers Union, 
AFL; United Department Store 
Employees Union, CIO; Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, CIO; and 
the International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union, CIO. 


There is one thing worse than 


a wife who can cook and won’t;| 


{ tained in the civilian 
| pleted early 


EALERS IN 
AFL URGE LEWIS 
AFFILIATION BE 
DEFERRED T0 OCT. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

New Dealers in the AFL, con- 
ceding that the United Mine Work- 
ers is certain to be accepted into 
the federation, will seek to post- 
pone action on the application until 
the October convention, it was pre- 
dicted here in a signed article by 
Max Sien, labor editor of The Post 
(Scripps-Howard). 

Réferring throughout to high 
AFL leaders, Sien said that they 
expect Pres. Daniel J. Tobin of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Pres. George M. 
Harrison of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks to join with AFL 
2nd Vice Pres. Mathew Woll in ap- 
proving the UMW application. But 
Tobin and Harrison, Sien’s inform- 
ants declare, will seek to refer the 
matter to the convention. — 

This move, if successful, will in- 
sure William Green another year 
as AFL chief, Sien said, but pri- 
marily will delay by one year the 
influence of UMW Pres, John L. 
Lewis, Pres. William L. Huthceson 
of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters & Joiners, and Woll “in 
in giving AFL policy an anti-New 
Deal slant. 

New Dealers in the AFL hope 
to use Lewis to bring CIO unions 
back into the federation, notably 
the United Auto Workers 
United Rubber Workers, Siem con- 
cluded. 


Aastvaliens Dipping 
Deep Into M anpower 
Barrel for Soldiers 


Melbourne, Australia. 
Continuing the drive for maxi- 


mum use of limited manpower for | 


war purposes, the Australian Man- 
power Directorate arranged for 
all citizens receiving a new ration 
book in June to fill out a new 
type of registration card, providing 
additional and supplementary in- 
formation to that already 


last year. The new 
register will provide a complete 
alphabetical index of all Austral- 
jians not in uniform. 

Although more than 800,000 men 
have been sworn 
fighting services since war began, 
many thousands are still needed 
to complete the full mobilization 
plans of the High Command. The 


as the 
reservoir 


and industry 
maining 


biggest 


withdraw progressively up to 20 
per cent of the staffs of retail 
stores employing more than 25. All 
industries will be called on to con- 
tribute some manpower. Those 
considered least essential may 
have to surrender up to 30 per 
cent of manpower. 


Knitting gives women something 
to think about while they’re talk- 
ing. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 16, 1 


MINUTE 


Central Labor Council 


The meeting of the Monterey 
Peninsula Central Labor Couneil 
July 6, 1943, was called to order 
by President McCutcheon. 


The roll call showea the presence 
of seven delegates from five locals. 
| Regular officers were, President 
McCutcheon; Vice Pres. Cowell; | 
Secretary-Treasurer Edwards, and 
Sergeant-at-Arms Burke. 


The minutes of the meetings of 
May 4 and June 15 were read apd 
approved as read. 

Various communications were 
| presented and considered. 

There was some discussion re- 
garding a Labor Day celebration. 
| The proposal was made that organ- 
|ized labor sponsor a dance and 
| have some outside speaker give a 
short address. Each delegate was 
| instructed to take this idea to his 
; local and report back the reaction 
at the next meeting of the council. 

The Painters reported a good 
| routine meeting. New officers were 
|; elected. They have a new pres- 
ident, but all the other officers 
were reelected. 
| The Cannery Workers reported 
| that they had a packed house at 
| their last meeting. Four new mem- 
| bers were initiated. No agreement 
| has yet been reached for the com- 
jing season, but negotiations are 
still going forward. 

The Electricians reported that 
they now have a temporary agree- 
;}ment in effect. At their meeting 
|tonight they will install new 
officers. 
| The Bartenders reported busi- 
iness very active. There is so much 
|labor turnover that the office is 
| kept busy. All going satisfactorily. 
| It was moved, second and 
‘passed that the present ers 
{continue to hold their offices for 
| the coming term of six months. 

Sister Pearl Bennett was ap- 
pointed to act as acting secretary 
during the,coming absence of Sec- 
retary Edwards. 

It was -rhoved, 


seconded ang 


| passed to subscribe for ten copies 


|of the Labor Beacon, of Michigan 
City Indiana, for one year. The 
| opinion was expressed that this ac- 
ition would assist the labor press, 
bring us some ideas and informa- 
ition about organized labor in an- 
other state, and might be of much 
i value to us. 
THe financial statement was read 
| and approved, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 
WAYNE EDWARDS, Secretary. 


Love is what makes young men 
raise mustaches and old men cut 
them off. 
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RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 
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